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seem suddenly translated from Spenser to Rabelais or
Lewis Carroll, from the Iliad to the Battle of Frogs and
Mice. Torelore is at war, its queen at the front, its king
in bed. Why? Because the queen has just had a child.
Aucassin, outraged, cudgels the monarch out of bed;
together they ride to the war and find a battle raging,
the air darkened with a barrage of eggs and roast crab-
apples, fresh cheeses and giant mushrooms. Aucassin
at once starts hewing the enemy down; but the king
cries "Hold!" It is not at all the custom of Torelore
that in battles people should be killed!
In Homer, again, the realism of his humbler folk is
never in danger of making ridiculous the heroic side of
his story* Thersites* is speedily silenced; the swineherd
of Odysseus remains "the god-like swineherd'*, himself
a king's son. But in Aucassin there suddenly appears
a grotesque peasant figure with the Sancho-Panzan
common sense of a Shakespearean fool. "He had a great
shock-head, blacker than coal, and more than a palm's
breadth between his eyes; great cheeks and a huge flat
nose and great gaping nostrils and blubber-lips redder
tjhtan a beef-steak and great ugly yellow teeth.*3 He asks
Aucassin why he is weeping, "For a fair white grey-
hound " he has lost, is Aucassin's symbolic reply* "Listen
to him!" exclaims the outraged peasant, "crying for
a stinking hound! Foul befall him who ever respects
you again!" The poor villein has himself lost an ox
and in his destitution his old mother has had the very
mattress dragged from under her. Here is something
real to cry for. "Love does not vex the man that begs
x And even Thersites was too realistically low for the Renaissance
critic Vida (Poetica, w, 179-90).